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Keeping at It 


escalating things is easier than finishing them. 

Planting seeds is a small part of the work of 
bringing plants to fruition. A swarm of children 
may be born in a family and most of them die in 
infancy, or come to maturity without physical and 
moral value. Likewise in civic institutions picking 
out something good to do, and giving a little push, 
is easy compared to the patient energy required be- 
fore the step ahead is established and secured. 

Americans tire easily. Whatever else may be said, 
they are inferior to the much-discussed Prussians in 
thoroughness and persistence. 

On May 12th, there will be in Washington a hear- 
ing on what is in form a merely legal question. The 
least element in it, however, is the legal, and the 
element that will have the smallest consequences. 
Vast political principles are inevitably involved. On 
the questions of fact we express no opinion. Those 
questions of fact are whether the individual who hap- 
pens to be comptroller of the currency, in his zeal 
to enforce the new governmental control of banking, 
has exceeded his powers or allowed indignation to 
become personal, thus parting from discretion. On 
those questions of fact one judge will pass, and 
whatever he thinks there will be an immediate ap- 
peal. In the meantime the public will be lining 
up on the political and far larger issues. The new 
currency act is a profound departure. It is part of 
a bold, pervading change. It is an attempt to take 
financial control away from a small group of bankers 
and distribute it widely. That is a serious thing to do. 
It is carrying out the popular mandate, not in one of 
its whims but in what looked like the very centre 
of its will. If the country has seemed to know itself 
on any one subject, to be set on any one improvement, 
it seemed determined to find a suitable relief from the 
oligarchy of credit, to be freed from the so-called 
money trust. When the currency bill was introduced 
there were outcries. There were dire predictions. But 
the bill passed. None of the dire results followed. 
The country welcomed it. Even many of those who 
had foretold disaster dropped their fears. 

It is a most valuable measure. It strikes near the 
root of one of our financial difficulties. Financial 
freedbm and public supervision of banking are near 
to the heart of the most valuable secretary of the 
treasury we have had since Hamilton. Do not 
imagine because we give that strong tribute that we 
follow Mr. McAdoo blindly. There have been in- 
stances in which we have not at all shared his judg- 
ment, notably in certain cases of local politics. Our 
appreciation of his work is not due to any failure to 





hear the other side, for the other side is dinned into 
our ears morning, noon and night. After that view has 
been completely heard and carefully weighed our 
opinion of his work remains as stated. Mr. McAdoo 
chose Mr. Williams because he believed he had not 
only the requisite knowledge but the requisite zeal. 
Whether or not in that zeal errors have crept in, of 
judgment or of feeling, is important, to be sure, but 
trivial when compared to whether the financial policy 
inaugurated by this administration, and solidified by 
the currency act, shall be weakened and laid aside, 
or whether the victory shall be permanent. 

The contest now on is only on the surface over a 
point of law. Essentially it is a struggle for public 
opinion in the most critical domestic issue of the day. 
It asks whether the public mind in the United States 
is fickle or determined. 


Another Illustration 


WHEN John Purroy Mitchei gave an account of 
his labors for his first fifteen months, not to 
any political party, but to the non-partisan group 
that caused his nomination, he stood on his principles. 
He made a report so clear, simple and sound, that 
everybody was strongly impressed with the mayor 
himself, and with the record of his administration. 
Active support is owed to him by the people, partly 
because he has done so well, partly because he holds 
himself accountable to them and to them alone. If 
the people do not stand by men like Wilson and 
Mitchel, who are ably and constructively doing what 
they went into office to do, the people are not what 
they are sometimes elaborately told they are. 


Getting It Done 


_——— instance of how the public and its 
legislators have to be labored over to see that 
things begun are finished may be observed in the 
news from Massachusetts. You have notictd, of 
course, that Savings bank insurance has been ex- 
tended to children. Also, and more important, that 
a bill finally passed and was signed by the Governor, 
appropriating a little money for the purpose of 
educating the people of the state to the advantages 
of this form of insurance. But what an amount of 
labor by a few citizens, year after year, has been 
required to hold the ground and slowly gain! And 
now, behold, the famous sliding scale in gas is 
threatened. Why, since everybody is satisfied? Be- 
cause the unemployed lobbyists have gotten together 
and think they may turn the trick while the virtuous 
are asleep. 
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Who Should Mobilize ? 


ONGRESSMAN Gardner is contributing gener- 
ously to the re-election of President Wilson. He 
charges, with fury, that the President refused to take 
steps against Japan when advised to do so by a war- 
board. Considering the fact that the war in Europe 
was caused by Germany’s putting political questions 
at the last moment into the hands of the military, 
is not Mr. Gardner giving President Wilson a need- 
less campaign advantage? 


The Attack on Daniels 


N FRANCE one army attacks the other wherever 
it sees a chance to break through the line. Dif- 
ferences about naval policies are legitimate. They 
are inevitable. But the attacks on Secretary Daniels 
surpass legitimate differences of opinion. They 
represent the organized assault of the System at a 
point where they think they may break through. 
Partly the interests resent the reduced profits in 
powder and armament. Partly they scent the danger 
to them of a general radicalism. Partly there is the 
snobbishness or class prejudice that dislikes the 
Bryan-Daniels type. Partly there is the desire to 
hit a free administration wherever the chance of suc- 
cess is best. These motives produce more energy in 
the assault than detached differences in thinking 
would ever cause. When all proper allowances are 
made, Mr. Daniels is attacked mainly for his virtues, 
like Mr. Bryan.and Mr. McAdoo. His fiercest and 
ablest enemy is the illicit dollar. 


Humanity and Sense 


UR attitude in selling ammunition to the allies 
is being attacked by Simplicissimus and other 
publications in Germany, as well as by German 
papers in this country. They put forward two argu- 
ments: that it is prolonging the war and that it is 
inhumane. The ordinary American answer is that it 
is shortening the war if the allies are to win and that 
it is no more inhumane than it would be to leave the 
advantage with the nation of greatest military pre- 
paredness. That point, that the United States is 
being substantially asked to change international law 
in such a way as to help the most militarist nations, 
we have not seen answered once. 


The Trojan Women 


age truth is no monopoly of ours. One of Tenny- 
son’s most familiar remarks hints that we 
mortals nowadays are heir to all the ages and exist 
in the foremost files of time. Perhaps. Also, maybe 
not. It is possible that there are parts of the ages 
we do not inherit. One undoubted item is that 
creative germs cannot be increased, or maintained, 
by any device yet discovered; and even the appre- 
ciation of it is less in our civilization than in some 
preceding ones. The revival of master-pieces remind 
us sometimes of this relativity of progress. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker in various eastern American cities is to 
give this summer the Trojan women of Euripides, 
and so are the members of the Woman’s Peace 
Organization in the West. A friend of ours the other 
day said that, though deeply fond of Euripides, he 
found this play too terrible. Not for our taste. It 





has beauty sufficient to justify its poignancy. It 
hurts bitterly, but it enlarges. It ennobles. It 
illuminates. It remains after 23 centuries the 
strongest anti-war play man has been able to write. 
The movement of it, as Mr. Murray says, is “a grad- 
ual extinguishing of all the familiar lights of human 
life.” That is what is being done, in real life, in 
many a field today. Will the familiar lights burn 
brighter or more dim a decade or two from now? 
Will the settlement after the war be brutal, and 
therefore stupid, like the settlement of the past, or 
will there be a trace of fairness, a trace even of 
religion? To quote Mr. Murray again: “This 
tragedy is perhaps, in European literature, the first 
great expression of the spirit of pity for mankind 
exalted into a moving principle. Pity is a rebel 
passion. It .is the Kingdom of Heaven within 
us fighting against the brute powers of the world.” 
While the women of several countries are telling at 
the Hague what they think of war, the words of 
Icuripides are ringing in our ears: 


How are ye blind; 

Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die. 


Ah woe! For what woe lacketh here? 
My children lost, my land, my lord, 

O Thou great wealth of glory, stored 

Of old in Ilion, year by year 

We watched . and wert thou nothingness? 


No wife came 
With gentle arms to shroud the limbs of them 
For burial, in a strange and angry earth 
Laid dead. 


The dust as smoke riseth; it spreadeth wide its 
wing; 

It maketh me as a shadow, and my City a 
vanished thing. 


Soon men will be gathered together in some city 
io discuss the rights of the conqueror, the conquered, 
and the neutral. In many hearts will be revenge. 
There will be the idea of the rewards due to victory, 
instead of the idea of humanity, which is a word, 
like brotherhood. There may be some trust, some 
charity, but will there be enough to keep the old bad 
ideas down? 


‘Natural Depravity 


_ now let us come back to earth, letting 

Euripides alone and discussing politics in New 
York. Some men even at Albany are doing their 
duty, but not many. Most of them are busy trying 
tu strangle the great city for imagined party gain, 
and apparently the Comptroller of the city is willing 
to lend his assistance. Mr. Prendergast is an excel- 
lent Comptroller when he cares to be, but it is hard 
for him to see quite straight when there is a chance 
to play the dear old peanut game. The city admin- 
istration, under the fearless leadership of the Mayor, 
generously and ably supported by the President of 
the Board of Aldermen is, with the assistance of his 
own excellent appointees, making a superb record, 
raising the standards of all the departments, and at 
the same time taking steps to put the city on a 
financial basis where it will be constantly marching 
toward bankruptcy. In trying to make this progress, 
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party politicians in plenty are showing their char- 
acteristic. depravity. The public can thwart the 
politicians by standing enthusiastically behind a de- 
serving administration. It probably will do so if it 
can be kept awake. If you feel like turning back 
and looking again at the editorials on the first page, 
you can connect this situation up with the general 
principles stated there. 


Is There Reaction 


6 lane legislature of New York has been fur- 
nishing a spectacle: passing rotten bills, tearing 
away protection from children, destroying tenement 
house protection at the request of a few private in- 
terests, hitting at the health department, interfering 
with the economies of the splendid New York City 
Government. So staunch a Republican paper as the 
Tribune gives a cry of alarm on what the country 
will think if it has offered to it such proof as this 
that the Republican leaders are going back to 
Hanna principles. Senator Root told the Republican 
business men to return to McKinley. Surely he 
would not advise any record so flagrant as the New 
York legislature is piling up. His own work on the 
Constitution will be watched with trembling. If 
he will bring it about that a city of four millions is 
allowed to govern itself much will be forgiven. His 
party make a mistake if they think there is a 
reactionary wave so strong that they can out-Pen- 
rose Penrose and gain favor through their darkness. 


What Will the Colonel Do? 


HEN Mr. Gilson Gardner undertakes to say 

what is in Colonel Roosevelt’s mind, he usually 
speaks with authority. He now indicates that Mr. 
Roosevelt would support Mr. Root or Mr. Weeks for 
the presidency. If this is true, the Colonel will at 
least have shown his ability to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances. That Mr. Root is the ablest and most 
respectable of those men who stand always for the 
property interests everybody knows. Not so many 
people are familiar with Mr. Weeks, but those who 
are informed about his career know that he is an 
integral part of the system himself, and a very able 
representative of it. 

By the way, not very long ago Colonel Roosevelt 
absolutely insisted that Mr. Hinman should be 
nominated for Governor of New York. Since then 
Mr. Hinman has emitted intense eloquence with 
much courage against Mothers’ Pensions, against 
Equal Suffrage, against the protection of women and 
children in industry, against the strength of our 
health and fire laws. He has been a leader of the 
reactionaries. Does the Colonel still feel that Mr. 
Hinman adequately represents all that is most en- 
lightened in the civilization of May 1915? 


Catholics and Anti-Catholics 


Q* another page you will find various opinions 
about Harper’s Weekly’s treatment of the Cath- 
olic question. One mail brought two subscriptions 
bearing on this issue, one man saying he subscribed 
because we were pro-Catholic and another saying he 
subscribed because we were anti-Catholic. Being 
misunderstood doesn’t worry us, so long as we are 
misunderstood in both directions. 





An Honor to His Country 


OL. WM. R. NELSON did not wait for others to 
set fashions. He began things himself. For 
more than thirty years he made the Kansas City 
Star a force, a leader, a help. He feared nobody. 
The forces and trenches of money and society found 
him undismayed. And he was hard-headed about it. 
His specialty was not hot air. The causes for which 
he contended were immediate, concrete. He dealt 
not in isms but in the next hard-fought step 
ahead. He never faltered. He was big, strong, and 
sure. The Kansas City Star has been the most pow- 
erful journal of light between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, and Colonel Nelson was the Star. 


Enduring Pain 


N ENGLISH soldier, shot through the middle of 

the body, was asked by the surgeon if the pain 
was very bad. “No,” he replied with curtness, and 
said no more. A French soldier in the same hospital 
to the same question said good-naturedly: “it is 
endurable.” A Japanese would probably not have 
answered at all, or by a grunt. The surgeon liked 
the Frenchman’s reply best. There is sometimes a 
professional reason for frankness, a8 information 
about pain may be important, but in this case in- 
tensity of pain was inevitable, and the surgeon was 
not speaking professionally, but merely gives his 
preferences as a man. He thought the Frenchman’s 
reply more simple, more honest than the Briton’s. 
Others who took part in the discussion found 
attractive the Englishman’s refusal to recognize the 
existence of his suffering. There may be quoted on 
the one side Darwin’s doctrine that every expression 
of an emotion has some tendency to create that 
emotion, and on the other it may be said that Stoics 
have seldom produced charm, color, the more lovely 
and human forms of art. - It was the Spartan, not 
the more gifted Athenian, who was famous for 
repression. 


Billy Sunday’s Mistake 


INCE you are original, Billy, you cause us a bit of 
surprise when you fall into so stereotyped an 
error as you have fallen into with reference to 
Anson’s famous team. A most interesting club it 
was, as interesting as any that ever played. John 
Clarkson was a superb pitcher. To our boyish fancy 
it was clear that he pitched an up-shoot. You, Bill, 
in your sane maturity, go further and credit him 
with an up and a drop in the same ball. You actually 
believe in the vertical zig-zag. No wonder, then, you 
think the team you were on could beat the Bostons 
of 1914 or the Athletics of 1913. No wonder, also, 
you think you were as quick then as Ty Cobb is 
now. You were very fleet on your feet, but you 
never had that matchless speed of decision that puts 
Cobb apart. No, old sport, you must examine these 
rosy memories of youth in the light of reason. Go 
back to the home of your early childhood and look 
at the great pond that you remember. It is a pud- 
dle. Look at the deep-voiced frogs. They are a 
tenth the former size. The distances between well- 
known points have shrunk. What was Brobding- 
nag then is Lilliput now. It is the illusion of 
distance. Men are liars all, but in the best of faith. 
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In the Trenches Down South 


By J. EVANS CROWN 


@¢e¢c1O CALLED patent and quack medicines, if allowed 
to be distributed and sold many years longer, will 
undermine the health of America and in this con- 

tribute to the ultimate deterioration of the nation. I am 
not stating the case too strongly when I declare that the 
use of patent medicines is perhaps the greatest curse of 
the nation today. If continued our manhood will be 
sapped, and we will become a nation of weak minded 
and weak bodied people.” 

This is the view of Dr. Oscar Dowling, President 
of the Louisiana State Board of Health, and Presi- 
dent of the Southern 
Medical Association. 
To those unfamiliar 
with his career, we may 
add that Dr. Dowling 
is the man who gave 
up one of the largest 
medical practices in 
the South, some years 
ago, for the task of try- 
ing to make the state 
of Louisiana a whole- 
somer and better place 
to live in. He has suc- 
ceeded—succeeded in 
the face of the con- 
tinued opposition of 
political rings and the 
monied interests of the 
patent medicine trust. 

As President of the 
State Board of Health 
he has told the people 
how to live and how to 
raise their children. He 
has visited almost 
every village in the 
state and made the peo- 
ple “clean up.” Where 
they were unfamiliar 
with the means to be 
employed, Dr. Dowling 
literally took off his 
coat and led gangs 
of men in sanitary 
work. 

Early in his administration Dr. Dowling secured an 
appropriation for a health train. In the coaches were 
placed exhibits, and implements were carried to be used 
in cleaning up localities along the route of the train. 
Where Dr. Dowling’s train couldn’t go he rode a mule, 
preaching always the gospel of health. 

In the city of New Orleans Dr. Dowling encountered 
his most violent opposition. The city, ring-ridden for 
years, refused to listen to the state official. Dowling 
had to fight in the courts to make restaurant keepers 
and dairies obey the health and sanitation laws. The 
“ring” still lives, but it has learned to let Dr. Dowling 
alone. 

He has now declared a new war on patent medicines. 
He says it will be a fight to the finish. 

In a very recent interview, Dr. Dowling said this to 
me: 

“T intend to devote the next few years of my life to 
showing the people of Louisiana how they are killing 
themselves by the promiscuous use of patent medicines. 
In my health campaign I went direct to many homes 
in person. I sent lecturers where I couldn’t go myself, 





Louisiana State Board of Health’s Patent Medicine Exhibit 


or where I had been but had not completed my work. 
I intend to adopt the same plan in dealing with the 
patent medicine curse. 

“It should be a crime to sell anyone many of the 
patented decoctions advertised and sold by a number 
of the big concerns of this country. Millions and mil- 
lions of dollars that should go towards education, 
towards making life happier, healthier and better are 
spent for poisonous or valueless drugs. This practice 
of American people of being imposed upon by quacks 
and knaves is one of the greatest causes for alarm that 
confront us. 

“When a man drinks 
whiskey he knows what 
he is doing. It is not 
claimed for whiskey 
that it will cure every 
ill and restore health. 
But innocent persons, 
through ignorance in 
the majority of cases, 
buy and take patent 
medicines that are far 
more harmful than 
whiskey ever has been 
—and I’m not defend- 
§ ing whiskey at that. We 
are going to have a 
hard fight to put the 
patent medicine trust 
out of business, but 
>, that it will be done 
«| eventually, I feel cer- 
ee, tain. 

“We are now en- 
gaged in drafting laws 
to be proposed to the 
Louisiana legislature 
that will go far to- 
wards regulating the 
sale and advertising of 
patent medicines. But 
even these measures 
are not strong enough. 
I am going to lead up 
to it gradually and get 
what I want a little at 
a time. That is the surest method. 

“TI am already getting the country editors of the state 
in line and many of them have sent me letters stating 
that in the future they are going to refuse to carry this 
noxious and poisonous advertising. And in this con- 
nection, I believe that the country should know that 
New Orleans has one great newspaper that refuses 
patent medicine advertising and in its news and editorial 
columns is continually pointing out to the people the 
curse of patent medicines. I refer to the New Orleans 
Item. I hope to see the time when the other two big 
daily papers here will follow the leadership of the Item 
in this fight for humanity.” 

As the result of his fight against patent medicines, 
Dowling has been sued by John A. Patton, proprietor 
of “Wine of Cardui.” While in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with his health train, Dr. Dowling had on exhibit a 
bottle of “Wine of Cardui.” Beside the bottle of “Wine 
of Cardui” stood a small bottle full of alcohol, bearing 
the following: “This amount of alcohol is contained in 
the bottle of ‘Wine of Cardui.’” There was a little 
poster showing the other ingredients of “Wine of Car- 
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dui.” On the basis of this exhibit, Dowling was sued pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., brought against the pres- 
for $25,000. ident of the Louisiana State Board of Health as an in- 
Yet Doctor Dowling is going er on. And he is_ dividual, should have been filed against the president 
going on with the unan- and executive officers of 
imous support of the State the State Board of Health 
Board of Health of Louisi- and in the prosecution of 
ana in his fight against this suit the Louisiana 
“Wine of Cardui.” These State Board of Health will 
resolutions were passed at give Oscar Dowling, its 
the last meeting of that he president and_ executive 
body: “The enormous profit ., officer, cordial support and 
accruing from the sale of assistance to the limit of 
so-called medicines are de- its power and resources. 
rived largely from the in- ¥ “That we welcome the 
come of the very poor and opportunity to assist in 
the unfortunate. Among this suit, the outcome of 
the most fraudulent of # which we are confident will 
these preparations is Wine be a death blow to the pop- 
of Cardui, manu- ular use of Wine of 
factured and sold ¢ Cardui and all 
by the Chatta- | other fraudulent 
nooga Medicine patent nostrums.” 
Company, Chatta- | ° Yes, Dr. Dowling 
nooga, ‘Tennessee, is going on. He is 
and St. Louis, Mis- getting stronger 
souri, as proved by every day. Citi- 
analysis in the & zens, public offi- 
laboratory of the § cials, ministers, 
state board of i doctors, are rally- 
health, the ingre- & ing to his support. 
dients of this nos- § He is encouraged 
trum being alcohol but not surprised. 
and vegetable ma- ; He has believed in 
terials practically & the triumph of 
therapeutically in- right and he sees 
ert. in commendation 
“Therefore, be it § merely the fact 
resolved: That, the that others are dis- 
state board of @ charging the ob- 
health unanimous- ligations their own 
ly approves and consciences impose 
supports the cam- upon them. 
paign against This point of 
harmful and _ pro- view is well shown 
prietary nostrums now be- in his appeal to right- 
ing prosecuted by Dr. minded citizens and men 
Oscar Dowling, the ex- of the professions, when he 
ecutive officer of this board. does not say “please,” but 
“That he is authorized points out the way with 
to push the campaign to —& an uncompromising author- 
the full extent of the law ity which is based on a 
with the hope of destroying knowledge of hard facts. 
the baneful influence of the He says: 
owners and manufacturers “Tt is the duty of every 
of the many noxious ar- reputable physician, every 
ticles now offered to the reputable druggist, every 
public. reputable minister of the 
“That the exhibit placed gospel to fight patent medi- 
on the Louisiana State cines with all the power 
Board of Health Exhibit , that lies in him. It is their 
car, which illustrates the A “carside” lesson in sanitation. Dr. Douling, the big man by duty to lead public senti- 
fraudulent claims of Wine the stove, cleaning up a restaurant. Posting an anti-spitting ment in the direction of 
of Cardui and other patent regulation. prohibitory legislation, so 
preparations, has our full approval and commendation. that no poisonous, noxious, or harmful drug can find 
“That the suit by the Chattanooga Medicine Com- its way into the American home.” 


The Protected Sex 


A special igeue devoted to Suffrage—Next week. 























































Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Confessions of 
an Optimist 


THE CROWN PRINCE 


N THINGS like this I’ve always tried 
i] To look upon the brighter side 

And when I see the Prince, I say 
The Crown’s worth something anyway. 





Pig or Superpig 
By PERCY MACKAYE 


(Excerpt from an article in The New York Times, March 21, 1915: “Brussels, March 
20: One million German pigs have been billeted on the civilian population of Bel- 
gium. . . . The billeting regulations include provisions for compulsory health 
reports and vital statistics.’’) 





Hark, mankind, forevermore On each pig a number togs 

How a Christian conqueror Tally for his catalogues 

Widens culture with his war! And the health-bills—of the hogs. 
Mark how quintessentially Every portioned man or dame, 

He exalts efficiency Prince or peasant, each by name, 
Even in his chivalry! Stands as sponsor for the same. 
Where his conquered people bleeds Thus, when ocean ships draw near, 
Harken how his forethought feeds Bearing western bread and cheer 
All their anguished starving needs: Pork is waiting at the pier. 

In each ruined home and shrine So this riddle draw we thence! 
Pigs—a million gorging swine! Which are fed, in Belgian pens: 
He distributes—there to dine. Pigs—or Prussian citizens? 


Pig drawn by Oliver Herford. 
<< lle by Percy Mackaye. 
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Daniels and the Navy 


Former Secretary of the Navy, George von L. Meyer, published in Harprr’s 
WEEKLY on April 10 an article called “Is Our Navy Going Right?” in which 
he made some criticisms of the present conduct of the Navy Department. 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels will contribute to the WreKty an 
article with exactly the same title. That article will deal with what the topic 
It will tell 


what has been done regarding ships, ammunition and those things generally 


suggests. It will deal with the question of Navy efficiency. 


which bear directly on the Navy as a fighting machine. It will be a most 
exact and authoritative statement of Mr. Daniels’ record. At a time when 


national defense is becoming so much of an issue, this is a contribution that 








ought not to be missed. 


Swarming Families 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Although the law in America has looked upon voluntary regulation of birth control as a crime and has 
punished the spread of information, the subject insists on coming up, as many Americans are not will- 
ing to be kept in tutelage on a matter so freely treated in Europe. One paper was suppressed recently 
for going into the matter, and other publications have protested against the suppression of discussion 
for information. Harprr’s WEEKLY feels that whatever the decision, full and accurate information 
about the controversy, with the arguments on both sides and the important facts in the case, is due to 
its readers. As we have already said in announcing the series, the record of Miss Hopkins seems to fit 


CCP POVERTY begins not merely at 
a certain wage, but also with a 
certain number of children,” 

says Ruth S. True in her study of The 

Neglected Girl, published by the Russell 

Sage Foundation. 

“The attitude of our community to- 
ward birth and death is disheartening in 
its helplessness. Either event is accepted 
as the will of God. The idea of volun- 
tarily limiting the size of the family is 
almost unknown. Mrs. Reilly, bent, de- 
formed, old at fifty, with five children 
living and eight dead, would ramble on 
with her dull and listless story of the 
sickness. and suffering those deaths and 
births had meant, and the constant 


her peculiarly for the work. 


crushing poverty they had caused; and 
would finish with, 

“Tt’s the poor as can’t take care of 
them, to whom they’re sent.’ ” 

All the love in the world can’t stretch 
a four-child income to cover ten chil- , 
dren. 

“We've got eight,” said Mrs. Meehan, 
“and by rights we’d only have two if we 
was to bring them up proper. But,” she 
added, “it’s the littlest one that I love 
the best.” 

In the group which Miss True studied, 
on the west side of New York City 
around Tenth avenue, the fathers some- 
times earned enough to keep a family of 
three or four children healthy and 


hearty. “But,” says Miss True, “with 
six to support, an income sufficient for 
four means the lack of essentials for all, 
loss of health, and sometimes loss of 
life.” 

This statement is borne out by the 
appalling death roll of the families. In 
the group were families who had two 
living children and six dead; five living 
and five dead; six living and nine 
dead; seven living and seven dead; 
one living and six dead! The average 
for thirty-one families was nearly eight 
births and about three deaths per 
family. 

“This average death rate for so small 
a group is not surprising when one con- 
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siders the birth rate,” comments Miss 
True. “The more children that are born 
into such poverty, the greater the like- 
lihood that many of them will die.” 

The greater the number in the family, 
the less the income is for each. 


THE Children’s Bureau, in the report 
~~ which we have already quoted on 
infant mortality in Johnstown, has cal- 
culated with ghoulish accuracy this 
hideous relation between swarming 
broods and average incomes. The table 
showing the influence of the economic 
factor, is calculated on the basis of 
1431 live-born babies with fathers. One 
hundred and eighty-seven of these babies 
succumbed during the first year, giving 
a general mortality rate of 130.7 per 
1000. In these families very few of the 
mothers worked outside the homes. 


Father’s  Live- Deaths Infant Mor- 
earnings. births. Ist year tality rate. 
Under $625 384 82 213.5 
$625 to $899 385 47 122.1 
$900 or more 186 18 96.8 
Ample 476 40 84.0 


Expressed in words, this table asserts 
that when the family income is under 
$625 a year, the children born alive die 
before the first birthday at the rate of 
213.5 to the 1000. In striking contrast 
when the income is $900 or more, they 
die only 96.8 to the 1000. “Ample” was 
the expression used when the investiga- 
tor could not obtain exact information 
as to the amount, but saw no evidences 
of actual poverty. The same ratio held 
good when it was calculated for the 
native-born mothers alone and when it 
was calculated for the foreign-born 
mothers alone. Even where mothers are 
American-born women, staying at home 
to look after their children, the amount 
of money to be spent on the child 
strongly influences its chance of life and 
death. 

This is a blow to one of our fondest 
illusions. We have believed the hope of 
our country lay in the huge families 
of poor but honest parents. We have 
extolled the struggle and self-denial im- 
posed upon childhood; the habits of 
frugality and industry fostered by neces- 
sity. We have been inclined to pity the 
children of the rich, shake our heads 
sadly and say that children for whom 
so much was done would never do any- 
thing for themselves. According to this 
table the superiority which children in 
indigent households show over children 
in well-to-do households is preéminent 
skill in dying. When father earns $12 
a week the children slip into heaven at 
the rate of 213 per 1000; but when 
father earns $18 a week only 96 children 
per 1000 start off on the journey the 
first year of their lives. The lower the 
father’s wages, the higher the babies’ 
death rate. 


THE stories of individual families paint ~ 


the picture more plainly than all the 
figures a calculating machine can type 
in a day. Here are a few of the cases 
from which the table was drawn. 

“Mother aged thirty years; eleven 
pregnancies in twelve years; all live 
born; five deaths the first years, of which 
two were from penumonia; six children 
alive at time of agent’s visit. Frail, hard 
worked and worried over money mat- 
ters. Kitchen is living room and ‘a dark 


hole in the basement.’ Ventilation of the 
home bad; sleeping-room window al- 
ways shut ‘tight.’ 

“Mother aged thirty-five years; 
eleven pregnancies in fifteen years; eight 
live born; three miscarriages reported; 
three deaths in the first year, viz., aged 
ten days, yellow jaundice; ten days, 
cause unknown; six months, spinal men- 
ingitis; three children alive at time of 
agents visit. Had to do excessive work 
during pregnancies, as sweeping, wash- 
ing, lifting tubs, carrying water, etc. 

“Mother aged thirty-seven years; 
twelve pregnancies in fifteen years; 
eight live born; one death the first 
year, viz., aged one month, cause un- 
known; six children alive at time of 
agent’s visit. Hard worked and worried 
during pregnancies. Laundry and char 
work in addition to home duties, but 
manages to give babies only breast milk 
during first year.” 


"THESE thumbnail histories suggest the 
chief cause of excessive infantile 
mortality—poverty before birth, at 
birth,.and after birth. The worry, poor 
food, hard labor, and sickly condition of 
the mother during the nine months be- 
fore the child’s birth, is replaced for the 
baby after birth by low vitality, bad 
ventilation, and lack of nourishment. 

In the preceeding article we presented 
Dr. Ewart’s English study of the deter- 
iorating effects upon the offspring of 
closely succeeding pregnancies. The 
poorer the family, the more clearly can 
unfortunate prenatal influences be traced 
in sickness and deaths. Katharine 
Anthony in her study of Mothers Who 
Must Earn, published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, says: 

“The bearing of children in the tene- 
ments is attended by conditions which 
increase its burdens and its dangers. One 
of the most serious burdens is the rapid 
recurrence of pregnancies. The number 
of pregnancies reported by six women 
in our group within certain periods of 
time were, respectively, fifteen in nine- 
teen years; fourteen in twenty years; 
ten in thirteen years; ten in twelve 
years; seven in ten years; and six in 
nine years. The number of living chil- 
dren in each of these cases taken in 
order, was, respectively: five, nine (in- 
cluding a pair of twins) two, two, three, 
two. 

“One would have to search a long time 
among middle-class wives of correspond- 
ing age to find the duplicate of these his- 
tories. The effect of a long series of in- 
effectual pregnancies on the mother is 
to undermine her strength and vigor, 
and, in the worst cases, to produce 
such complete organic exhaustion that it 
is impossible for her to bear a mature 
and fully developed infant. The chil- 
dren who do not succumb to premature 
birth, or to sheer immaturity following 
a normal birth, grow onward into a 
weakened childhood. It is never too late 
to pay the penalty for having entered 
the race of life with a poor equipment. 
This is especially true of children in the 
tenements where the standard of living 
is rarely sufficiently generous to redeem 
a handicap at birth.” 

After reading the physicians’ and 
social investigators’ accounts of prenatal 
conditions among families below the 
poverty line, one feels no surprise that 
so many very tired babies refuse to pass 
the threshold of life. 


ETWEEN the months when the baby 

is carried by a weary, over-worked 
mother, and the long unknown years of 
life, lies the experience of birth. For the 
mother, when the father earns around 
six hundred dollars a year, there are no 
easements in the way of quiet, darkened 
rooms, anasthetics and skilled treatment. 
Some people cheerfully argue that prac- 
tice makes easy while others hold the 
optimistic view that the mother’s agony 
increases her love for the child. Our 
present interest lies in the fact that when 
one has many children and little money, 
the expense of childbirth must be re- 
duced to the minimum. The poorer the 
mother, the less likely she is to be able 
to afford a physician and the less chance 
the unfortunate baby has of living. A 
midwife is very commonly substituted 
for a doctor. 

Some midwives are skilled. Many are 
not. The mortality rate for children 
born with midwives in attendance is 
higher by far than for children born 
with physicians in attendance. The 
midwife is often kind, she comes cheap, 
she will wait for her money, she will help 
out with the housework—but she helps 
raise the mortality rate. 

In the federal survey of Johnstown 
for causes of infant mortality, mothers 
were found who had delivered them- 
selves. Sometimes they hadn’t even 
bothered a neighbor to come in. In 
twenty-one cases the mother had man- 
aged it all by herself. When one has 
had so many—and so little money—or 
no money at all—what else is there to 
do! 

A factory that scrimps its material 
and botches its work in a rush to in- 
crease its output, produces a large pro- 
portion of “seconds.” The same result 
follows when the product is human lives. 
Poor nourishment before birth and ne- 
glect at birth result in flawed creatures 
who cannot stand the strain of daily 
life. Waste produce is always an extrava- 
gance. Society today is shockingly 
extravagant in its indulgence in infantile 
mortality. 


HE Johnstown survey divides the 

babies dying the first year into groups, 
thus showing the large proportion born 
too seriously handicapped to put up any 
fight at all. To the 187 babies we con- 
sidered in relation to their fathers’ in- 
comes we add here nine illegitimate 
babies, for illegitimate babies, refused 
many of the rights of life, seize greedily 
upon the right of death. Says the re- 
port: 

“The large number of deaths in the 
first few hours or days of life indicates 
that many babies are born with some 
handicap and that in many instances the 
mother has been subjected to some con- 
dition which resulted in the birth of a 
child incapable of withstanding the or- 
dinary strain of life. Of the forty-five 
babies who died in Johnstown less than 
a week after birth, thirty-eight died of 
prematurity, congenital debility or mal- 
formations, or injuries received at birth. 
In one other case the cause of death was 
given as “bowel trouble,” and in six 
other cases it was not clearly defined. 
In addition to the forty-five babies just 
referred to as having died in their first 
week, twelve died later either from 
prematurity or from congenital defects.” 

Many a certificate should read, “Died 
of poverty.” 
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Matthew S. Dudgeon 


ISCONSIN was the first state to 
develop the legislative reference 
library as a practical aid to legis- 

lation. 

Will Wisconsin also be the first state 
to abolish it and revert to old methods 
of legislative work? 

Well, yes, it will—if Governor Philipp 
has his way. 

Governor Philipp, in his first message 
to the legislature, rec- 
ommended the abolish- 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


‘ 


Conference in the Reference Library 


Twenty-eight states, following Wiscon- 
sin’s lead, have found merit in this plan 
of giving the legislators expert assistance 
in the research work necessary for sane 
legislation and in the preparation of bills. 
One state (New York) claims to have 
moved in this general direction before 
Wisconsin, but it certainly did not de- 
velop the idea as Wisconsin did. In 
three other states, legislation along the 
Wisconsin line is recommended for the 
present year, and in many cases the Wis- 
consin law and the Wisconsin organiza- 
tion of this department of its library 
system have been taken as models. There 
are, therefore, thirty-three states that 
have taken up this idea, in some form or 
other, all apparently having found merit 
in it. It is not claimed that the Wis- 
consin idea has been adopted by these 
states in all its details, but the Wiscon- 
sin plan is the basis of the legislation in 





ment of this department 
of the Wisconsin free 
library system as a 
measure of © economy. 
He also recommended 
the abolishment or 
merging of many other 
bureaus and commis- 
sions and expressed him- 
self in favor of erecting 
some sort of a barrier 
between the State Uni- 
versity and the State 
Capitol, to the end that 
the influence of the uni- 
versity might not be 
felt at the capitol, but 
the attack on the library 
is perhaps the most 
Significant and of the 
widest general interest. 





The Reference Library in use 





Charles McCarthy 


all of them, and it has been copied in 
different degrees. In two states (Col- 
orado and Washington) the state uni- 
versities do this work, and in one 
(Texas) the state university divides the 
work with the state library. (Incident- 
ally, at a time when other states are mak- 
ing greater use of their universities, 
Governor Philipp indirectly recommends 
a curtailment of the assistance given by 
the University of Wis- 
consin in research work 
by cutting down its ap- 
propriations.) In some 
other states the refer- 
ence libraries and the 
bill-drafting bureaus are 
separate. But all states 
that have taken up this 
subject follow more or 
less upon Wisconsin 
lines, and if the Wis- 
consin plan has proved 
a failure they are inter- 

ested in knowing it. 
There are said to be 
underlying political rea- 
sons for the attack up- 
on the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Reference Library 
—an attempt to discred- 
it LaFollette and the 
progressive policies that 
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have been worked out in Wisconsin. The 
LaFollette people themselves say that this 
bureau has been a bulwark of what is 
known as LaFollettism in legislation— 
that its research work has made possible 
many laws that have become the basis 
of legislation in other states. It is also 
asserted that it curtails the power of the 
few in favor of the many by enabling 
the average legislator to have a bill 
drafted without going to the expense of 
personally hiring a lawyer to do it. This, 
it is claimed, has materially interfered 
with the plans of the corporate interests 
that have had favors to ask of the legis- 


lature and lawyers to draw whatever 
bills were necessary. Again, it is urged 


that the bills now introduced by legis- 
lators, acting individually, are not so 
easily overturned in the courts when 
that is desirable. 

There would seem to be ample incen- 
tive here for the fight Governor Philipp 
is leading, but the ostensible basis for 
the opposition is upon other grounds. 

For one thing, the reference library has 
suffered through its nickname. It is 
popularly known as “the bill-factory,” 
the inference being that it is largely re- 
sponsible for the introduction of many 
unnecessary bills that take up the time 
of the legislature and add to the expense 
of the session. It directly instigates the 
introduction of some bills, according to 
the charges, and it indirectly encourages 
the introduction of others by making the 
preparation of them too easy for the in- 
dividual legislators. This is strenuously 
denied by the defenders of the library, 
as will appear later, but it has been so 
often and so vigorously asserted by its 
enemies that the name of “bill-factory” 
has been saddled upon it, and that of it- 
self has been hurtful. 

‘Then Governor Philipp, in his message, 
makes the following charges: 


|The purpose of the original act creating 
the library was good. However, we must 
now judge its value by the record it has 
made, which I believe to justify the state- 
ment that it has exercised an undue in- 
fluence upon legislation. It has resulted 
in outside preparation of bills for legisla- 
tive action, superseding legislative study 
and greatly impairing legislative efficiency, 
which is the result of that individual judg- 
ment which members of such a body 
should devote to the work they were 
elected to perform. Originally projected 
as a library, it has in every sense become 
a bureau. I therefore recommend that the 
law creating the bureau, as it is now 
known, be repealed. This will have the 
effect of saving about $21,000 a year. The 
books and documents that have been ac- 
cumulated should be turned over to the 
State Law Library and made available to 
members of the legislature who may wish 
to use the same. 


Supplementing this, Governor Philipp 
said, in an interview, that he-had no ob- 
jection to the library itself but only to 
placing in it a bureau to do what the 
legislators themselves should do; that 
it had the effect of concentrating legis- 
lation in Madison so that the state gen- 
erally was not represented as it should 
be; that it left the legislator with no real 
knowledge of the bill he was introducing; 
that he was likely to be influenced by the 
personal theories of the person in charge 
of the bureau; that the tendency of it 
is to encourage legislators to contribute 
schemes of legislation that they have in 
no sense thought out or studied; and 
that it should confine itself to providing 
legislators with facilities for securing 
what information they may want, leaving 


it to them to work out their own prob- 
lems and prepare their own bills. 

Senator Edward F. Ackley, one of the 
leading opponents of the library, as at 
present organized, takes practically the 
same view of the situation, but he adds 
that there is a lack of direct responsibil- 
ity that is objectionable. The depart- 
ment heads are too independent, in his 
opinion. Charles McCarthy, the head of 
the legislative reference department, for 
instance, is beyond the reach of either 
the governor or the legislature as the 
library system is now organized. He is 
appointed by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, and three of the five mem- 
bers of the commission are also beyond 
the ree of the governor or the legis'a- 
ture. ey are the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Secretary of 
the State Historical Society and the 
President of the State University, all 
three being ex-officio members of the 
commission. The two other members are 
appointed by the governor, but that 
gives him only a minority of the com- 
mission. So neither he nor the legis- 
lature can reach Mr. McCarthy or any 
other department head without over- 
turning the whole system. Senator 
Ackley thinks this all wrong, but the 
friends of the bureau maintain that its 
independence of political considerations 
is what gives it its real value as an aid 
to public service. 


HIS briefly outlines the case against 

the bureau, which, by the way, is the 
only department of, the library system 
that is under fire. Other departments 
are equally independent, but that does 
not seem to disturb the legislators. 

The answer to these charges calls for 
brief consideration of the history and 
purposes of the bureau. It was organized 
in 1901 with a very small appropriation. 
Charles McCarthy, the present head of 
it, originated the idea, at least so far as 
Wisconsin is concerned, and it found 
favor with Governer LaFollette. Its 
purpose was the collecting and digesting 
of information of value to the legislature. 
The bill-drafting feature came later. At 
first it merely provided information 
otherwise unavailable to the individual 
legislators or that could be secured by 
them only with great trouble and often 
considerable expense. This information, 
relating not only to the laws of Wiscon- 
sin but also to the legislation and legis- 
lative experiments of other states and 
countries, was often of a character not 
readily found in other libraries, and the 
arrangement of it for the purposes of 
this bureau had to be different. From 
a library in which the individual legis- 
lator could look up what he desired it 
became one where whatever he desired 
would be looked up for him, and it was 
then but a step to the bill-drafting fea- 
ture. He could turn in a general idea of 
the legislation he thought desirable and 
not only secure quickly all possible in- 
formation relating to it but also have the 
bill itself drawn for him. This is one of 
the features to which the governor ob- 
jects, holding that it encourages ill-con- 
sidered legislation by relieving the legis- 
lator of practically all the work and 
much of the responsibility for his meas- 
ures. But let us see how that works out 
in practice. 

The legislator has a general scheme of 
legislation, and he turns it over to. the 
bureau. He is not compelled to do this 


or even urged to do it. He is at perfect 
liberty to prepare the bill himself or hire 
an outside lawyer to do it. But he 
chooses to turn the work over to the 
bureau, and a report is made to him with 
regard to it if investigation develops any 
unexpected features. Perhaps it will re- 
sult on a conflict or duplication of legis- 
lation. Perhaps some other state or 
country has legislation along the same 
general line in which there are ideas of 
value. Perhaps a similar bill is already 
in preparation. In any event, he is given 
the faets, and it is then up to him to de- 
cide what he will do about it. The de- 
cision does not rest with the bureau, 
which can only investigate and report. 
If he wants the bill drawn, it will be 
drawn, but the report may lead him to 
withhold it even then. There are in the 
files of the bureau many, many bills that 
have been prepared and never intro- 
duced. So the effect would seem to be 
to decrease rather than to increase the 
number of unnecessary and foolish bills 
that the legislature is called upon to con- 
sider. The increase in the total number 
of bills introduced during the last ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin legislature over the 
number introduced during the preceding 
session was three per cent, which is very 
much under the average increase for all 
the states, some of them running as high 
as thirty-five and forty per cent. There 


‘is, therefore, no basis for that charge in 


Wisconsin. 

As for the influence of the bureau upon 
legislation, that would seem to be a mat- 
ter that is up to the legislature itself. 
Anyone is at liberty to suggest legisla- 
tion, but he must get a member of the 
legislature to introduce his bill and other 
members to vote for it before he can ac- 
complish anything. Mr. McCarthy may 


exercise his right as a citizen to suggest — 


legislation—he says he is neutral and 
merely prepares the reports and bills he 
is told to prepare—but in any event it 
is the legislature that makes the laws, 
and he is not a member of that body. 

The charge that through the bureau 
a Madison influence is exerted upon 


legislation is a mere detail of this general. 


objection, and is about as sensible as it 
would be to object to the use of a Madi- 
son stenographer upon similar grounds. 
Indeed, nearly every criticism becomes 
farcically weak when considered in con- 
nection with the undisputed facts. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the present 
members of the legislature (including 
many of those who are harshest in their 
criticism of the bureau), have sought its 
assistance in their legislative work, and 
so has Governor Philipp in the prepara- 
tion of administration bills. It will hard- 
ly be seriously contended, therefore, that 
the service is of no value, and the $21,000 
that it is estimated its abolishment will 
save the state is a small price to pay for 
such service. 

Moreover, the legislative bureau idea 
is most heartily commended by so good 
a judge of its value as the American Bar 
Association, which holds that it tends “to 
prevent the enactment of unconstitu- 
tional, obscure and otherwise defective 
statutes, and to secure the utmost brev- 
ity and simplicity, consistent with ac- 
curacy, in the language of the statutes.” 

Perhaps a friend of the bureau sum- 
med the matter up when he said: 
“There would be less objection to the 
bureau if it were easier to make a 
political football of it.” 
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Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 





























The Washington Square Players’ setting for Maeterlinck’s one-act play, “Interior.” This simple but extremely effective 
setting suggests Mr. Robert E. Jones’ decoration for “The Man Who Married A Dumb Wife.” The white walls are 
perhaps less successful than Mr, Jones’ softer gray ones. 


Ibsen Again 
ND it may be true that the Ibsen 
A vogue is over—that these plays once 
so revolutionary are now only of 
historical importance’and read by persons 
who never see them acted. If this 
is so, then someone has a deal of 
explaining to do for of the two pro- 
ductions of Ibsen given in New York 
within a single week one was ex- 
traordinarily successful and 
promises to be even popular. 
That Robert Whittier’s produc- 
tion of Ghosts did not, have the 
same success that The Modern 
Stage’s performance of John 
Gabriel Borkman had, was due to 
indifferent acting and _ slipshod 
staging. Alberta Gallatin who 
has played Mrs. Alving 
throughout the country, was 
over emphatic but she at least 
had familiarity with the text. 
All those seriously interest- 
ed in the serious theatre 
should be grateful to Em- 
manuel Reicher for his 
excellent preduction of 
John Gabriel Borkman. 
This is not Ibsen’s best 
play by any means. It 
was written late in the 
dramatist’s life and the 
last half gives the impres- 
sion of having been hast- 
ily finished and not 
wholly in accordance with 
the original plans. Two 
acts are masterfully done, but the third 
and fourth show a faltering hand. The 
fourth is very much like certain portions 
of Wagner’s Operas. Nothing but extreme 
novelty in the staging can make the ma- 
terial count. In this play there is the 






















the theatre 


speaking 


chorus of their own lives. In this pro- 
duction only the last act was unsuccess- 
ful. The stage management was always 
excellent and the settings adequate. 
But it is for the finished acting that 


should be most grateful. 


Emmanuel Reicher made his 
first appearance on the English 


stage as  Borkman. 
He had authority. At 
times his unfamiliarity 
with English hampered 
him but he had some 
splendid moments. No- 
tably after the quarrel 
with Foldal. Here his 
gestures were eloquently 
expressive of hopeless 
loneliness at being de- 
serted by the one friend 
who had come to the gal- 
lery—where this  over- 
thrown Titan had paced 
up and down for eght 
years. In all this Herr 
Reicher was aided by an 
unusual and skilful make- 
up. Considering that he 
had to learn within a few 
months a new language for 
a part that he had played 
often in German and 
that the entire production 
was made by him, his 
triumph is no mean one. 
Alice Harrington and 
Alma Kruger as the two 
sisters, Gunhild and Ella, 
Paul Gordon as Erhardt 


Vivian Tobin as Alice, and Florence Le Clercq as —_ and Roland Young as Foldal, 
the Red Queen in a fairly successful dramatization all gave finished and memor- 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” able performances. What a 

good friend to the players Ibsen was! 

added disadvantage that through the Someone always emerges with credit 
fourth act Borkman and Ella are the from a production of one of his plays. 
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HIS LATEST ROLE 


3S: NofArf and Arf’’ business about this 












A Mean Trick 


A subscriber walked into this office 
ene day lately and handed the editor a 
five dollar bill on subscription. We 
trust no other friend of this paper will 
ever do us a mean trick like that. The 
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F. M. Ware, but E. J. Tanner. My ad- 
dress is not McKinley, nor McHenry, 
nor McKenzie, nor McKenna, but Mc- 
Kinney.” Since giving the cards careful 
distribution he now occasionally get his 
name and address as it should be. 
—Stanford (Ky.) Journal. 
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Kiss for Cow 


Miss Frances E. Peters, a wealthy 
spinster of Kirkwood, Mo., recently lost 
a pet cow and some days later two col- 
ored men were arrested for having its 
hide in their possession. On identifying 





process of resuscitation 
from such a shock is too 
prolonged and too severe, 


Spring Repairs 


its hide in court Mss 
Peters fainted. She tes- 
tified that she had raised 





and doctors around this 

town do not work jfor 

nothing. ° 

—The Sharp Co. (Ark.) 
Record. 


Psalm-Beach / 
Your cor. hears that A. ae 


R. Walker, who is living 
the miserable existence of 
a poor bachelor, is sub- 
sisting on a diet of 
poached eggs on toast and 
fried potatoes. We bet we 
know somebody who will 
be glad when two certain 
folks return to Muske- 
gon from “Psalm Beach.” 
—Muskegon (Mich.) 
Times. 


Editor’s Swan-Song 


Sars 


The newspaper has 
made presidents, killed 
poets, made bustles for 
beauties, and punished 
genius with criticism. It 
has curtailed the power 
of kings, converted bank- 
ers into paupers, and 
graced pantry — shelves. 
It has made paupers col- 
lege presidents. It has 
educated the poor and 
robbed the philosopher 
of his reason; it smiles, 
cries, dies, but it can't be 
run to suit everybody, 
and the man who tries it is crazy or 
soon will be. 

—Walton (Ga.) Tribune. 
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Same Old Filling 


One of the local stores is advertising 
- g showing of the “latest things in ladies’ 
hose.” Are they putting anything in 
ladies’ hose now that was never put in 
hose before? We inquire to ask. 
—The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Graphic. 


His Real Name 


E. J. Tanner of McKinley, gets his 
name spelled and written incorrectly so 
often that he has gotten out a card with 
the following printed on it: “My name 
is not E. J. Farmer, nor C. J. Tanner 
nor E. J. Hanna, nor D. J. Turner, nor 
E. J. McKinney, nor’P. J. Darner, nor 
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the cow from a calf. Ip 
the evening she was ac- 
customed to go out and 
kiss it good night and if 
she failed to do so when 
it lifted its head to re- 
ceive the imprint of her 
lips it would “moo” 

mournfully all night. 
—Springfield (Mo.) 
Republican. 


Shredded Wood 


James awoke with a 
fine sensation of uplift in 
head and heart. Victoria 
had kissed her hand to 
him! He loved the world. 
He breakfasted on a 
corner of his writing 
table—Story in Munsey’s 

Magazine. 


Always Together 


George Bacon and 
Frank Eggs, of Pine, have 
started a restaurant at 
; Shaffer’s crossing in the 
Platte Canyon district. 
The firm name is “Bacon 
and Eggs.” 

—Golden Cor. Denver 

(Colo.) News. 


A Fan 


Our idea of taking ex- 


Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. ercise on a warm spring 


A Sweet Singer 


Mrs. Ray 8S. Turner of Lower Creek 
has a pet hen and every morning when 
she gets up the hen flies on the table in 
the shed and looks in the window to see 
her. Mrs. Turner then lets her in the 
house and while she is doing her house- 
work the hen will follow her around the 


-room and in the cellar, singing. She re- 


peats this visit six or’seven times a day. 
In the nest under the kitchen table she 
had laid seven eggs. 

—Salem (N. J.) Sunbean. 


Thumbthing Different 


Bernard Trohn desires us to state 
that he was not hit on the nose but on 
the thumb during the fight with Vito 
Narigliano. 


—New Rochelle (N. Y.) Star. 


day is to sit on the porch and give 
advice to a neighbor when he is spad- 
ing his garden. 

—The Titusville (Pa.) Herald. 


Journalistic Amenities 


Speaking of blind pigs, the editor of 
the Parkhill Gazette says there are none 
in Parkhill. We take his word for it, 
as we know him well enough to know if 
there were any he would be acquainted 
with them.—tThe Seaforth (Ont.) News. 


Drama Uplift 


At the monthly meeting of the Max 
Plohn Dramatic society, Eb Skinner was 
elected manager because of his theatrical 
experience. Eb was a scene shifter at 
the Quincy theatre two seasons. 

—Calicoon (Ill.) Leader. 
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Who Is It Up To? 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


Bird S. Coler has recently issued an attack upon the New York City administra- 
tion on the ground that its tendency toward sociological work imposed too great a 
burden on tax-payers. The following article presents another side of the case. 


MAN out of work got up in 
Cooper Union the other mghi and 
said that what we needed was an 

American revolution. 

Something of what this man meant 
and felt can only be understood by the 
comfortably-off people in the community, 
if they will go to the trouble of thinking 
about unemployment. But it is harder, 
a good deal harder, to make them think 
than to get them to give money. That is 
one advantage of having money. 

A few months ago, a professional in- 
vestigator came into my office and told 
me he had just been through the East- 
ern seaboard states studying unemploy- 
ment. He said fully 30 per cent of the 
trained male wage-earners in these dis- 
tricts were out of work. In one upstate 
New York town 15,000 trained factory 
hands had just got their time. Around 
a Pennsylvania industrial centre, 20,000 
Scrbs from the iron and steel mills were 
looking for work. 

At about the same time, the labor 
unions of New York state reported a 
third of their enrollment without jobs, 
while the annual report of the Steel 
Corporation showed that it employed 
50,000 fewer men in 1914 than in 1913. 
These are some of the figures which came 
to me early in the winter. Since then, 
they have been pretty thoroughly veri- 
fied. 

Coming back to New York City, we 
find all kinds of estimates of the number 
of people out of work. The lowest I 
have seen is that of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company which made an 
investigation, covering over 100,000 fam- 


ilies, and reported 357,000 unemployed. 
This estimate has been accepted by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, 
although, like the city administration, 
it has steadily taken a distinctly skepti- 
cal view of the gravity of the unemploy- 
ment question. 

Nevertheless, in February, 1914, be- 
fore the war scare had influenced busi- 
ness, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor made a survey 
and reported 331,000 unemployed men 
in Greater New York. And this year 
Mr. Sears, the director of the Public 
Employment Bureau, has publicly stated 
that in his opinion the number of people 
out of work reaches five hundred thou- 
sand. 

However, it is useless to pile on the 
agony or discuss whether three or six 
hundred thousand people are looking for 
work in New York, or three or six mil- 
lion in the whole country. The fact re- 
mains that unemployment, seasonal and 
otherwise, has grown to enormous and 
menacing proportions. Even at the 
lowest estimate, there are as many peo- 
ple who are today out of work and being 
supported by charity (not organized 
charity, but the charity of other poor 
people) as made up the entire popula- 
tion of the United States, just after the 
Revolutionary War. In fact, a condi- 
tion has arisen in which the working 
man recognizes that he is living under 
the constant shadow of involuntary idle- 
ness. 

His power to support himself, his 
position in the community, his physical 
and social welfare, in fact his whole ex- 


istence and that of those who are de- 
pendent upon him, has become, to an 
alarming degree, fortuitous. He knows 
that, at the commonest signal of indus- 
trial disturbance, work may be taken 
from him and he himself reduced to sud- 
den and undeserved helplessness. 

What this means perhaps no one out- 
side the wage-earning class can under- 
stand. What its effect on the lives of 
men and women, on their attitude to- 
ward the community they live in, toward 
government, toward capital and labor, 
and toward American institutions in 
general, is a question which no thought- 
ful person can afford to pass over. And 
yet the governing and so-called intelligent 
classes of society, which are responsible 
for the economic conditions that have 
produced such unemployment, treat the 
subject as if it were a negligible matter, 
or somehow even a rank impertinence. 

This is after all a perfectly natural 
way to look at it. For poverty and un- 
employment, such as now exist in our 
country of limitless natural wealth and 
opportunity, are certainly terrible in- 
dictments against the intelligence, the 
quality of thought and efficiency of 
action of those who have guided our 
country’s progress. It is not because 
our “best people” feel they have not 
been responsible for these conditions that 
they do not want to hear about poverty 
and unemployment, but, on the contrary, 
because they know they have been re- 
sponsible. And they have not yet be- 
come reconciled to acknowledging the 
facts and facing the music. 

The main reasons for unemployment 
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are (1) the holding out of use of land, 
and (2) the restriction of industry by 
corporations, whose policy is to limit 
production (and therefore labor) for the 
purpose of keeping up prices. 

While the public domain was unoc- 
cupied, unemployment did not and could 
not exist on a very large scale. The 
free land of the West took up our arti- 
ficially created surplus of labor. That is 
where we had an advantage over Euro- 
pean nations. But when the homestead 
lands gave out, we were reduced to the 
level of other countries—and we did not 
meet our unemployment problem as in- 
telligently as other countries met theirs. 
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States are owned or controlled by the 
Reading Railroad group. Eighty-nine 
per cent of all the hard coal mined in this 
country, during the last years in which I 
can find reports, was mined by this so- 
called coal trust. 

The Reading combination chooses to 
work only a small fraction of its coal 
holdings—to mine as much coal each 
year, and no more, as it can sell at a 
monopoly price. The balance of the 
fields it holds idle and beyond the reach 
of capital and labor, in order to prevent 
competition in the coal business. John 
Moody estimates that it costs the Read- 
ing combination about $2.60 a ton to de- 


~@ 
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The Bowery bread line 





In fact, we did not meet it at all. And 
when, in addition to this, we allowed 
huge areas of private land to be held out 
of use, we made it entirely certain that 
unemployment would become not only a 
problem, but a menace. 

I have seen, as has everyone that has 
travelled extensively in this country, 
enough fertile land lying idle to support 
a vast population. The Department of 
Agriculture is authority for the state- 
ment that only 45 per cent of the arable 
land of the United States is cultivated; 
535,000,000 acres of such land lie fallow. 
To bring the idle man to this idle land 
and make self-supporting, wealth pro- 
ducing economic units, where poverty 
and waste now exist, is perhaps the fore- 
most task of American constructive 
statesmanship. 

Another cause of unemployment is the 
restrictive attitude toward business 
maintained by our great industrial cor- 
porations. For instance, 87 per cent of 
the anthracite coal deposits of the United 


liver coal at New York harbor. It sells 
this coal wholesale, at over $3.50, a 
profit which is approximately 40 per cent 
of the cost price. Ordinary furnace and 
range coal is now selling at about $7.00 
a ton retail. How much more hard coal 
would be mined and consumed if it were 
sold for four or five dollars instead of 
seven. 

The foregoing is a typical example of 
unemployment, and incidentally of the 
decreased purchasing power of the aver- 
age man, caused on a vast scale by re- 
striction of industry for price-fixing pur- 
poses. And the same situation exists in 
the soft coal fields, where the amount of 
industry and the price of coal is sim- 
ilarly dominated by a monopoly group. 
In the beef-packing, steel, iron, harvester 
machinery, oil and other great indus- 
tries, which supply us with the neces- 
saries of civilization, exactly the same 
restriction of production and employ- 
ment and the same artificial kiting of 
prices is the rule. How much more beef, 


machinery, oil, gasoline, steel, iron and 
soft coal would be used, and how much 
more labor would be required to meet 
the increased demand, if artificial limi- 
tation of production and labor were 
eliminated. 

In this article I cannot take up, ex- 
cept in the barest outline, the construc- 
tive policy which, as almost every clear- 
headed and unbiased thinker today 
realizes, is the only way out of this sit- 
uation. But -it is obvious that such 
elements of industry as coal, oil, water- 
power, iron ore, and particularly trans- 
portation, are so vital to business and to 
employment that they should be acces- 
sible to all on equal terms. No 
one company or group should b2 
able to monopoize the elements 
of trade which all must have ia 
order to do business and employ 
labor. Until the governmen: 
takes over the things which cap- 
ital and labor must have in order 
to apply themselves, and offers 
them on equal terms to all cap- 
ital, business will be dominated 


by groups of exploiters, not con- 
structors, who will continue to 
prevent rather than stimulate 
production, and limit rather than 
expand employment. 

But speaking of the City of 
New York, what has been and 
what can be done to take care 
of our local unemployment con- 
dition? The Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment has raised 
a fund and given work to be- 
tween four and five thousand peo- 
ple at 50 cents a day for men and 
75 cents a day for women. In this 
way it has afforded some kind of re- 
lief to from 1 to 1% per cent of the city’s 
unemployed. Besides this, the Public Em- 
ployment Bureau has found work for 
about 1400 men and 500 women, out of 
22,000 applications. The reason there 
have been so few applications is that, 
with such a long waiting list, it seems 
hopeless to apply. Again, Bundle Day 
concentrated into the hands of the 
Mayor’s Committee a great deal of cast- 
off clothing, most of which would have 
reached the poor through ordinary chan- 
nels of distribution. Also distinguished 
personages have made flying automobile 
trips to the bread lines; have slapped 
the shiverers democratically on the back 
and told them to be “bully” citizens, love 
America and support the flag. 

No doubt all of this has been better 
than nothing. But it has only been a drop 
in a large sea of misery. The burden of 
caring for the unemployed poor has, as 
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usual, fallen, not 
on organized 
charity, for its 
power to aid is 
small and its 
theory of help 
unsound; not on 
the rich, for they 
know nothing 
about it; and 
not on the bread 
lines, for they 
merely half-feed 
the little fringe 
of the unemploy- 


ed who are 
friendless among 
the poor. The 


burden has fall- 
en on the poor 
themselves, who, 
week after week 
and month after month, divide with the 
workless the slender proceeds of their 
own labor. 

Now, as to the legal difficulties in giv- 
ing relief to the unemployed, the city is 
justified in claiming that its hands are 
tied, unless unemployment, such as we 
have now, might be considered a public 
catastrophe and come under the emer- 
gency clause. Yet almost every other 
municipality and village in the United 
States enjoys the power to afford relief, 
at its discretion, to its own people who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable 
to find work. 

For this reason, a bill has been intro- 
duced into the State Legislature, the 





Colonel Roosevelt Inspects Municipal Empolyment Bureaus 


Gilchrist-Milliken bill, in order to give 
the city the legal right of which it is 
now deprived. 

The bill is in no sense mandatory. It 
is purely permissive. It simply gives 
the Board of Estimate the power to deal 
with a vital home problem. When the 
bill is passed, the question, whether it 
shall be used or not, will come up de 
novo. Moreover, the Gilchrist-Milliken 
bill is hedged around with safeguards. 
Relief can only be given to (1) those 
who have been residents of New York 
for a year or more; (2) who are unable 
to find employment, and (3) who cannot 
get adequate relief from any other 
source. It commits the city to nothing. 


It is simply and 
purely a bill to 
break a legal 
deadlock. 

Mayor Mitchel 
said in his Coop- 
er Union speech 
that the city 
was morally re- 
sponsible for its 
own citizens who 
sought but could 
not find work. 
Such men and 
women should 
neither be treat- 
ed as criminals 
and sent to the 
Island, nor be 
forced to take 
their turn for a 
few days in the 
city lodging house and then thrown 
out to starve or beg. And yet this 
is the only way the city can treat them, 
until this bill, or one similar to it, is 
passed. 

Neglect of the unemployed, ignor- 
ing of the terrible problem that faces 
half a million men and women, and the 
children dependent on them in this city, 
does not make people love our govern- 
ment or respect our laws. It cultivates 
just what so many good people without 
imagination are so amazed and shocked 
to find—a flaming spirit of revolt against 
a society that does not consider the 
victims of its own second-rate manage- 
ment. 


The Fifth Avenue Church 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
| heccpien been reading with a good deal 
of interest, and not a little wonder, 
the series of articles which you are pub- 
lishing, entitled: “Christ and Fifth Ave- 
nue.” I say interest, because the articles, 
to some of us most concerned, are cer- 
tainly interesting; and I say wonder be- 
cause it does seem a little shade wonder- 
ful that a periodical of as high a stand- 
ing as HarPer’s WEEKLY should consent 
to such an unfair and unwarranted at- 
tack upon the church. I take up the 
first number of this series, and I find a 
lavender colored page with the announce- 
ment in the centre, “Christ and Fifth 
Avenue.” That is to say, one illustra- 
tion of neglect is to be the measure of 
Christ’s influence on Fifth Avenue. The 
treatment accorded one single, solitary, 
way-worn, weather-beaten pilgrim ap- 
pealing to the churches on this great 
thoroughfare, is to be the gauge for 
measuring Christ’s spirit in this part of 
our city. Well, even granting that Mr. 
Miles’ story is true, the inference, to 
put it mildly, is somewhat sweeping. It 
is a big conclusion to draw even from a 
corroborated premise. 

But is the story true? It does at 
first strike the reader as somewhat odd 
that thus far in the series (Chapter 3) 
there should not be at least one really 


good Samaritan among us members of 
the “cloth;” strange that we are all so 
heartless. I do not charge that the 
story is cooked for the occasion, but I 
do say that, speaking for the Church of 
St. Nicholas, we never turn away a single 
cry for help without one of the ministers 
either seeing the case personally or ask- 
ing some of our lay-workers to mediate. 
My own study hours are from 12 to 
12:30 every week day, and on Wednes- 
day afternoons from 3 to 5. Anybody 
coming at these hours is always welcome. 
No one is ever turned down. It is surely 
not an unreasonable demand that we 
ministers make when we ask to be let 
alone for certain hours of the day for 
study and sermonizing. In the nature 
of the case, we owe a fair portion of 
our time to our own people and our pul- 
pit work. It so happened that my child 
was very ill the week that Mr. Miles was 
making his rounds, and so I fortunately, 
or perhaps unfortunately, missed him. 
I should have enjoyed the connection. 

It needs to be remembered that 
churches like our own, that are open 
daily for “rest, mediation and prayer,” 
are easier of access than those churches 
that during the week are closed. There 
has hardly been a day this winter that 
we have not been approached for help 
and sympathy by half a dozen poor peo- 


ple out of employment. Sometimes we 
are fairly besieged; as has, no doubt, 
every pastor in the city. It is not a 
small drain on a minister’s time, and not 
a small one either on his purse, to meet 
these hundreds of demands. I know one 
minister in our city, with a salary of 
$4000, and dependent on it entirely, who 
has given $1000 of it away this winter 
in just such appeals. And he doesn’t 
boast of it either. No one knows it but 
a few of his intimate friends. 

Mr. Miles’ judgment of the Fifth 
Avenue churches and her ministers is 
not a fair one. There are many things 
in which we ministers are lacking. There 
are many sound criticisms which the 
Church on Fifth Avenue unfortunately 
deserves. We all confess that there 
is a large and versatile room for im- 
provement. I believe that every min- 
ister along our great fashionable thor- 
oughfare longs and prays for more of 
the spirit of the Master. But that the 
pastors are unapproachable and apart, 
and unwilling to mix, and give their 
strength and their time to the unfor- 
tunate—I do not believe that the im- 
peachment is true. Indeed, I know it is 
not true. 


Very respectfully, 


Matcotm JAMEs MacLeop. 














Afloat and Afield on the Coast 







By 
HERBERT REED 


Thomas Le Boutillier, Number 3 for Cooperstown, has sent the ball cleanly under his pony and is at the finish of his stroke 


Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 

OACH CONIBEAR and his husky 
C charges from the University of 
Washington came in for something 

in the nature of a surprise when Stan- 
ford University won the annual boat 
race from the Northwesterners on the 
Oakland estuary by going into the lead 
at the start and crossing the finish line 
with a few feet of open water to the 
good. The Cardinal eight is one of the 
most powerful I have ever seen in a 
shell, and there was less of the awkward 
finish in evidence than was the case when 
the crew rowed at Poughkeepsie. The 
crew was coached by Guerena, the old 
coxswain, who in addition to scoring a 
victory in the Varsity event, put over 
a winner in the Freshman contest. The 
form of the Palo Alto men is far from 
perfect from the Eastern viewpoint, but 
there could be no doubt about the pow- 
er in the boat. Conibear undoubtedly 
expected to win, and to win rather 
easily. He explained that his crew was 
not geared up to the high stroke that 
would have been necessary to get away 
from Stanford. The Seattle men did 
spurt from time to time, but the Stan- 
ford oarsmen were rowing well within 
themselves, and always had a little extra 
power to spare. California was a poor 
last in both races. The men were a good 
looking lot, although on account of the 
distance to the water the Berkeley squad 
is not by any means as large as those 
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at Palo Alto and Seattle. Nevertheless, 
it was plain that the California men 
were, to say the least, raw in technique. 
The slides were badly rushed, the men 
swung out of the boat, and the blades 
caught only the surface of the water. 
Either the coaching was not up to the 
mark or the coaching did not “take.” 
It seemed a shame that crews of such a 
large university as California should 
make such a poor showing. In other 
sports the Berkeley men would give any 
other university in the country a busy 
afternoon. 


College Baseball High Class 


California, by the way, has turned out 
an excellent baseball team—one that 
would hustle Harvard, Yale or Prince- 
ton at their best, and not the least val- 
uable member of this Coast nine is Sam- 
my Adair, an outfielder to the manner 
born. Quite properly, Adair has been 
elected captain for next year. His field- 
ing average throughout the season has 
been perfection, while his batting has 
been remarkably good for an amateur. 
Adair is one of those small men who is 
very hard to pitch to, and although he 
is well down in the batting order he 
would make an ideal man to lead off on 
a team of almost any class. He was a 
b{g factor in the two drubbings in a row 
administered to Stanford, the second 
“clean-up” hit coming in the ninth in- 


ning, so that his season's finale could 
not have been improved even by a fiction 
writer. 


Midwick Keeps the Pace 


The week’s sport saw the continuation 
of Midwick’s sweeping polo. It was 
most unfortunate that such a good team 
as Cooperstown could not have taken 
the field in its full strength, for under 
such circumstances it might have been 
able to stop the Midwickers from “Mid- 
wicking”—a brand new addition to the 
language made necessary by the remark- 
able team work displayed by the wear- 
ers of the purple silks. With Malcolm 
Stevenson back in the game the other 
day the New Yorkers fought a game 
and classy fight, but the Pasadena com- 
bination was just a shade too strong for 
them, especially in the matter of ponies. 
Furthermore, J. Watson Webb was in 
the lineup at No. 2, and he simply could 
not be stopped. When a player of the 
ranking and ability of Stevenson, who is 
at the same time up on good ponies, can- 
not stop Webb from scoring with con- 
siderable freedom it is hard indeed to 
tell who can stop him. If the Midwick 
team goes East as it is planning to do, 
and if it maintains anything like the 
form it has shown in the Exposition 
tournament, there is a treat in store 
for followers of the galloping game in 
that section. 
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Catholics and Protestants 


Kindly and Rabid Communications on Harper’s Weekly’s Treatment 


The Church’s Stand 


Extract from article in “The Tidings,” 
of Los Angeles. 


ARPER’S WEEKLY has devoted 
much space to considerations of 
the present anti-Catholic move- 

ment. Sometimes its statements are not 
objectionable, and at other times they 
are. 

In his article, Mr. Russell shows that 
the connection of Catholic policemen 
and police-magistrates with cases of dis- 
turbance of the peace has embittered the 
minds of the disturbers against the 
church to a great degree, 

This is quite true; but it is only a 
symptom, as it were, of the disease. The 
deeper truth is to be found in the sys- 
tematic poisoning of men’s minds against 
the church. In that inglorious work, 
European radicals and American journal- 
istic vipers have played their part. The 
other day we saw a few circulars, print- 
ed in some Slavonic language, whose 
blasphemous illustrations were ample 
evidence of the character of their con- 
tents. And the Menace, the Yellow 
Jacket, etc., etc., are examples of the 
crusade over her. 

The Catholic church is not ignorant, 
as Mr. Russell thinks, as to where lines 
of natural cleavage lie in the labor 
world. She has a definite message to 
mankind, and it is her duty to deliver 
that message. Therefore, the tendencies 
of certain organizations are not a suffici- 
ent reason for catering to their particu- 
lar ideas. These ideas are not new; in 
our own day they are simply the phil- 
osophy of Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the 
process of translation into renewed 
action. Whether they will prove so dis- 
astrous and destructive in the future as 
in the past, in America as in Europe, 
remains to be seen. That the Christ 
will survive them, is a certainty. 


The Mexican Angle 


Extract from article by Joseph Burns in 
Chicago “News-World.” 


-,PITOR HAPGOOD delivers a sneer- 
ing attack at Roosevelt’s sincerity 

in championing the victims of Mexican 
outrage, and another, no less sneering, 
at the whole agitation to stop these out- 
rages. Horrors which hundreds of re- 
ligious and disinterested laymen of every 
creed have testified to have truly oc- 
curred, are dismissed by him as of pure- 
ly private interest, as trifles whose dis- 
cussion is liable “to incite church pas- 
sions.” Because Roosevelt dares to 
mention these crimes against humanity, 
we are told that he is writing of “Cath- 
olic grievances,” and that “he is doing 
two things regarded as ethically dubious! 
By a series of implications Editor 
Hapgood would have us understand that 
Roosevelt is an unscrupulous opportun- 


of the Catholic Church 


ist and that Catholics are the dupes of 
his political devices. . . . 

The calm assumption that these are 
“Catholic grievances” plainly betrays 
the bias of Mr. Hapgood’s mind. For we 
cannot suppose an editor to be ignorant 
of the repeated interference of the Unit- 
ed States in Mexican affairs, her arbi- 
trary hoisting of the Constitutionalists 
into power, and hence her responsibility 
as a nation for the wholesale outrages 
committed by her proteges. 

It is exactly because this is a national 
and not a Catholic grievance that a pro- 
test to Washington is being made, and 
it is as citizens jealous of our country’s 
honor and not .as Catholics pleading for 
suffering humanity that we demand of 
our non-sectarian government an inves- 
tigation of Mexican outrages. 


Turn On the Light 


By H. Moyer 
I WISH to thank you for publishing 
Mr. Prescott’s article “The Pro-Papal 
Program” in Harper’s WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 13. I am glad for this willing- 
ness to open your columns for a presen- 


* tation of both sides of the Romanist 


controversy now going on in this coun- 
try. No fair-minded person can object 
to such a course. : 

My appreciation of the publication of 
the article referred to is not lessened to 
any great extent by the fact that on an- 
other page of the same issue you refer 
to the patriotic movement in this coun- 
try as an anti-Catholic mania. So far 
as I am concerned you may designate 
those engaged in this movement as 
maniacs, fanatics, bigots, or whatever 
you please, as long as you are willing 
to present their side of the case in the 
publication of which you are editor. All 
they ask for is that the light be turned 
on; the American public will then de- 
cide whether they are maniacs or sober 
men. 

At the same time, the fact that in the 
same paragraph in which you refer to 
the anti-Catholic mania you characterize 
Mr. Gallivan’s bill for amending the 
postal laws as an attack on the freedom 
of the press suggests the question as to 
why you call the anti-Catholic move- 
ment a mania when you yourself sound 
the same alarm which the leaders of this 
movement have been sounding for sev- 
eral years past. Is it an evidence of 
mania to warn the people of this coun- 
try when their privileges as citizens of 
a free republic are threatened? 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Be More Explicit 


By J. J. Bass 
READ with a great deal of interest, 
“The Anti-Papal Panic,” by Rev. 
Francis C. Kelly, in issue dated Dec. 5th, 
1914. 


I only wish that the Reverend Kelly 
had been just a bit more explicit in his 
article. He only hit at the question in a 
general way—very general. He says that 
the Civil War put an end to “Know- 
Nothingism” and that Catholics fought 
with Sheridan. They fought for Lee, 
too, only more so. Why did he not men- 
tion who were Mr. Lincoln’s bitterest 
opponents? Why, for instance, did he 
not tell us who fired the first shot at Ft. 
Sumpter, and about the religion of 
Henry Wilkes Booth? He might have 
also made mention of the fact, that, 
when success seemed probable for the 
South, it was none other than the Pope 
who called Jefferson Davis, “My Dear 
Son.” This is a matter of history. Of 
what we had to fear from Catholicism, 
Lafayette gave us a gentle hint way back 
in the eighteenth century. Lafayette 
was in a position to know. Abraham 
Lincoln uttered a terrible warning on 
the danger of Catholicism. 

And Mexico! In the name of all rea- 
son what is Mr. Kelly trying to tell us 
about Mexico. I wonder if it has ever 
occurred to him that Mexico has been 
dominated by the Roman Catholic 
church since the days of Cortez. Cath- 
olicism has had a fair trial to demon- 
strate what she can do in our unfortu- 
nate neighbor to the South. Its history 
is familiar to most every school boy. 
And did he not mention the “Affair at 
Vera Cruz.” But he did not mention 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Priests. 

It would seem from Kelly’s remarks 
that it is the pet scheme of his church 
to “Make America Catholic.” If Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Spain and Austria-Hungary 
are taken as examples of the results of 
Catholicism, may God pity America. 

Now, Mr. Hapgood, I have followed 
you and your editorials for many years. 
I liked them in Collier’s and think they 
are still fine. You are certainly more 
conversant with this question than I am, 
and right here I would like to see you 
express editorially what you think of 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
church towards the Public Schools. And 
your opinion regarding the Canadian 
Government barring an American Anti- 
Catholic Newspaper from the mails of 
Canada. 

There are no less than five million 
voters in this country who are more in- 
terested in this question than you may 
think. And don’t you think that some 
of the convictions of these voters were 
expressed in the recent elections? The 
issue was not merely between Demo- 
crats, Republicans and Progressives. 
There was something deeper. 

Give us your idea on this. 

Here’s hoping that you will at least 
have the courage to give us a nice long 
article on this question. If you do you 
will be an exception. 

El Dorado, Ark. 











The Shkypetars 


By GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 
Till The Struggle for Liberty 





Every oppress d peo- = ee cts Pes Aa Boa a i iia tee 
ple has the rig fe) ee E 
shake off its yoke and eee limit. The tax 
if the Albanians are | es were farmed and re- 
tired of Turkish mis- | farmed so that the 
government = wish revenues of the govern- 
to be independent, my | ment only partly rep- 


best wishes go with 
them, but when your 
plan has really succeed- 
ed, the Turkish flag has 
disappeared and the in- 
dependence of Albania 
is declared, let your 
provisional government 
be officially declared 
and England will be the 
first power to acknowl- 
edge independent Al- 
bania. I will also do 
my utmost to influence 
others to follow the ex- 
ample. 
—GLADSTONE, Prime 
Minister, 1880. 


resented the exactions 
of the’ tax gatherer. 
The taxes were then 
sent to Turkey and 


ed in the country. Thus 
the land was sapped of 
its wealth. San Giu- 
liano, Italy’s late 
Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, says that the 
City of Avlona paid 
in a year 1,000,000 
frances and only 15,000 
to 20,000 were spent 
there; also that in the Vilaget Janina 
9,000,000 franes were collected of 
which 2,000,000 were spent in the 
country. 

But the other asset was more val- 
_uable: Albania could furnish soldiers 
second to none in Europe. The 
strong, hardy, fearless 
mountaineers of Al- 
bania formed the body 
guard of the Sultan. 
The Malisores and 
Miridites were award- 
ed their places on the 
wings of all the Turk- 
ish troops; they looked 
down with contempt 
on the regular forces; 
many rose to high 
honors in the army and 
the state. Even in the 
days of Rome, the idea 
was conceived of mak- 
mee ing Albania a warren 
| for the breeding of warriors and the 
*. _ | Ottoman brought the science to per- 

s*| fection. But Albania prosperous, 
educated and happy would not sup- 













HIS is the nearest approach in 

modern history to a kind word 

for Albania from an official § 
source. It had at least the spirit of 
sympathy, and if the present prime 
minister of England would say as 
much for a provisional government in —& 
Albania now, it would 
be an easy matter to 
make it independent 
and free. 


When I have spoken 
of the oppression of 
the Shkypetars by 
Turkey, I have not 
had in mind cruelties, 
tortures, assassinations 
or even massacres. 
These are aimed at in- 
dividuals who suffer 
and die and are for- 
gotten. The science of 
torture, the essence of 
oppression, the dia- 
bolism of assassination are reached 
when they are aimed at the body, life 
and soul of an entire nation. 

It seemed inconceivable that a gov- 


ernment should plan with apparent | ply soldiers; ignorance, isolation, and 
deliberation to crush out all prosper- poverty were chosen by Turkey as 
ity and knowledge, all hopes and as- _ the instruments not only to hold a 
piration of a subject brave people in sub- 
people; yet such is  PCCTUTTOUEOES Se ee a eee i 2" jection but also to 
the frightful record of make it the breeder of 
Turkey in Albania. _ soldiers. 

The brave mountain- i Apparently inge- 
eers were never con- 4 nuity was exhausted to 


bring about the moral, 
intellectual, spiritual, 
economic and political 
degradation of this 
people. The officials 
were all corruptible; 
so-called courts of jus- 
tice gave no protection 
to person or property. 
Men were thrown into 
prison on secret testi- 
mony or for purposes 
of extortion. All mo- 
tives or opportunities 
first as sources of rev- for accumulation were 
enue and second as closed to honest indus- 


soldiers. They were Refugee camp. Musselman’s family in Nevitza. Argyrocastro try by conscienceless 
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quered and for the 
most part refused to 
pay taxes. They died 
in droves defying the 
Turkish hosts, and 
mever gave up their 
rude homes to the in-- 
vader. But they could 
not hold the lowlands, 
where were all the op- 
portunities for wealth, 
education and civiliza- 
tion. For the Turk 
they had two values: 
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tax-gatherers and officials. But these are 
conditions common elsewhere; not so the 
systematic destruction of wealth. Mines 
of gold were operated by the Romans, of 
silver by the Venetians; these were long 
since closed by government order and 
even their locations are now mostly un- 
known. Vast forests of oak and other 
valuable timber rot on the stump, be- 
cause of restrictive laws and the utter 
failure of transportation. While all the 
other countries of Europe show a net- 
work of railroads, this country has not 
a rod of rails from North to South. Vast 
water powers run to waste; fine harbors 
which should be teeming with commerce 
are without docks or warehouses; rivers 
which should carry steamboats inland 
and raft the hugh timber supplies to 
market are choked, swollen, uncurbed 
and useless. Saving what the Romans 
left as a legacy there are no roads and 
one travels from coast to interior and 
from town to town on mere trails. 

Harbors and railroads were avenues to 
and from the outer world and highways 
would be means of easy access from one 
town to another; but such communi- 
cations would make known to the peo- 
ple the advantages of civilization and 
promote protests and revolutions. The 
awful policy of isolation from within and 
without promoted the savage state, while 
Turkish officials filled the ears of 
strangers with stories of the fierceness 
of this people and the dangers of travel 
without an armed escort; yet records fail 
to show that strangers were ever in any 
danger, who brought with them no plots 
against the people, and the testimony is 
universal of generous hospitality to those 
who visited this unhappy country with 
friendly purpose. 

One place of 40,000 inhabitants is all 
that we should dignify with the name of 
city. 

There are enormous plains and valleys 
of richest alluvial soil, which could feed 
millions, but are now merely scratched 
with the wooden ploughs, and mainly run 
to weeds, on which the peasants pasture 
their sheep and goats. 

The mineral resources are unexploited, 
unknown. The best authorities credit 
the country with anthracite, oil, iron, 
antimony, asphalt, copper; but their 
exploration and development have never 
been allowed. The opportunities are un- 
limited for the raising of grain, olives, 
fruits, wines and silk, while the fish sup- 
ply is inexhaustible. 

Gradually the farmer, rack-rented, 
overtaxed and poor, has given place to 
the shepherd and the splendid soil of the 
valleys, deep, rich and inexhaustible, 
which should be producing millions at 
every harvest, is mostly a feeding ground 
for sheep and goats. Even these are a 
miserable sort; the wool of the sheep 
is hardly marketable and the stock has 
probably not been renewed in genera- 
tions. The large natural supply of pelts 
fails for want of transportation and 
treatment. Lo! in the midst of Europe 
a rich land, blighted; in the midst of 
plenty a desert! 

Albania is filled with the relics of the 
past, but the Turks would not permit 
excavations, which might remind this 
people of its ancient glories. 

The teaching of the native language 
was forbidden in any schools. Today 
there is no established alphabet, no 
presses. provide newspapers and books 
to the people; indeed under Turkish rule 
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arrests and exiles followed the discovery 
of Albanian books, grammars or alpha- 
bets in the mails or on the persons of 
natives, whose ancient tongue must be 
silenced in the interest of the oppressor. 

The enmities of families, of sections, 
of villages, of religions and races were 
fomented to divide and confuse all ef- 
forts for union and freedom. The re- 
ligious superstitions and bigotries grew 
in well fertilized soil, and the bribery of 
leaders has been the most fatal poison 
to enterprise and advancement. 

The peasant boy born in Albania was 
brought up in ignorance, for few schools, 
excepting those furnished by foreigners, 
were allowed to stir the intellects of the 
young to hope and ambition. The father 
plodding in poverty could offer his son 
only one avenue out of his own miserable 
state; he could send him to Constanti- 
nople where he would be fitted out as a 
soldier, strut in a gaudy uniform, and 
feed on government rations; enter the 
career of a swashbuckler and accumulate 
the vices of his calling. 


European diplomacy has been well 
aware of the wicked and degrading char- 
acter of Turkish rule. A decent shame 
has suppressed the awful truth, and to 
all who protested the answer was made 
to suffice, “It is a race of savages.” 

No public man of Europe knew the 
Shkypetar land and people better than 
Italy's distinguished statesman, Marquis 
de San Giuliano. With a _ powerful 
pen he has depicted the utter 
misery to which Turkish rule has re- 
duced a people, whose bravery and 
capacity he respected. With entire 
frankness, however, he placed them be- 
yond hope from his administration as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in these 
words: “Hence Italy is interested to 
leave untouched the dignity of the Sul- 
tan, outwardly and inwardly, in Albania, 
even, if possible, to strengthen it and to 
avoid everything which will hasten its 
disappearance, or may create conditions 
that sooner or later may furnish an ex- 
euse for foreign interference or inter- 
national disturbance.” 








Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 


phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities, 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 





One Policy 
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direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day’s journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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It was in this spirit that Europe con- 
demned the Shkypetars to their wretched 
slavery and isolation, the suppression of 
their wealth and industry, the promotion 
of ignorance, superstition and poverty, 
the subjugation of their souls and in- 
tellects. 

I will not attempt to recite the long 
record of leagues and rebellions by which 
the Shkypetar has sought to wrest his 
freedom from tyranny. Suffice it that 
Turkey was compelled to recognize 
through centuries its inability to conquer 
the mountaineers. No Turkish soldier 
' dared to enter their fastnesses, and once 
the Sultan was compelled to ask permis- 
sion of the Malisores to pass through 
their territory for an attack upon Mon- 
tenegro. Not once has Europe been 
able to enforce its edicts when it has 
attempted by treaties to dismember this 
nation. It defied the treaty of Berlin, 
and now defies the London Accord. At 
this moment Italy has occupied the 
coast cities of Avlona and Durazzo only 
to find the people in arms to resist the 
invasion. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
the imperialism, militarism and navalism 
which have brought Europe to the 
death-clutch will survive the punishment 


of sin. If the just judgment of human- 
ity shall bring in a new order of inter- 
national confidence, peace and brother- 
hood, it must also drive down to the 
depths of oblivion the secret diplomacy 
of international distrust, violence and 
hatred, which have wrought the present 
misery. 

It is the same diplomacy which held 
Albania for centuries under the wicked 
rule of Turkey, reduced it to poverty, 
shut from it the light of civilization and 
put at all the highways to its impover- 
ished territory the sign, “Dangerous, 
keep out.” When at last the cruel grasp 
of Turkey was broken, Europe set upon 
this brave people, carved off some of its 
most useful territory, and then under- 
took to impose upon it a government, as 
despotic in its character as ever the 
Porte had conceived.’ In place of a 
charter of liberty, Europe brought a 
Prince, a commission and a police to rule 
Albania without apparently a thought 
that this people should have a voice in 
its awn government. It was tyranny, 
pure, simple, absolute. 

The brave mountaineers gave speedy 
answer, the same which sounded from 
the mountain sides of Switzerland into 
the ears of the Hapsburgs, and rang the 





It’s an old story now, but remember 
the fall of New Haven? 


Louis D. Brandeis predicted the catas- 


trophe exactly, over three years before 


it happened, when New Haven stock 


was somewhere on the far side of 150. 


People laughed at him, but look at 


New Haven now 








the foregoing is just one more 


reason why you should read 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


by Mr. Brandeis. 


“Other People’s 


Money” is the story of your money, what 


happens to it, whom it serves, what to do 


about it. 
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clarion tones from the Old South Church 
into the halls of Westminster. The 
brave people of Albania were not awed 
by the might of Europe; they had fought 
one oppressor and would fight another; 
they put the word “justice” on their 
banners and to every request for a 
parley answered: “First, send away your 
Prince.” From Epirus to the fastnesses 
of the Albanian Alps rang out a de- 
fiance, which kept the European agents 
trembling on the beach at Durazzo, and 
finally drove them bag and baggage from 
Albanian soil. . 

These patriots were not led by crafty 
diplomats or fooled by ministers and 
parliaments; they were merely freemen 
fighting for liberty, who should: be wel- 
comed by Americans into the temple of 
patriots. 

But America is silent; no ships cross 
the seas to save the starving shepherds 
of Avlona, no busy fingers knit cover- 
ings for the poor hands and forms of the 
freezing victims of Europe’s injustice. 
It is because the people of the United 
States do not know the facts that I am 
writing these lines to spread before them 
the pitiful story of the brave Shkypetars, 
who crave freedom and independence for 
themselves, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. 

I may be wrong in putting the claims 
to charity last, but. tyranny has taken 
terrible toll from this people and a few 
thousand corpses more or less staring 
their mute appeal to Heaven from the 
mountain sides of Albania count but lit- 
tle. It does count whether this people 
is to have liberty and rescue the gene- 
rations to come. 


Utilizing the By-Product 


An Irishman was newly employed at a 
lumber office. The proprietors of the 
company were young men, and decided 
to have some fun with him. Patrick was 
duly left in charge of the office with in- 
structions to take all orders which might 
come in during their absence. Going to 
a nearby drug store, they proceeded to 
call up the lumber company’s office, and 
the following conversation ensued: “Hel- 
lo! Is this the East Side Lumber Com- 
pany?” 

“Yes, sir. 
havin’?” 

“Take an order, will you?” 

“Sure, that’s what I’m here for.” 

“Please send me up a thousand knot- 
holes.” 

“What’s that?” 

“One thousand knotholes.” 

“Well, now, an’ ain’t that a bloomin’ 
shame! I’m sorry, but we are just out.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Just sold them to the new brewery.” 

“To the new brewery? What do they 
want with them?” 

“Sure, they’re use’n them for bung- 
holes.” 


And what would ye be 


Soft Answer 


“Does your husband ever lie to you?” 

“Never.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He tells me that I do not look a day 
older than I did when he married me, 
and if he doesn’t lie about that I don't 
think he would about less important 
matters.” 


On 
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Society's Debt to the Unemployed 


OCIETY’S responsibility for evils 
that are the direct outgrowth of 
conditions for which society is re- 
sponsible cannot be questioned. The 
principal of social insurance has been 
widely accepted in this country, and it 
only remains for us to find out where 
it can be applied with good results. 
More than twenty states now have 
workmen’s compensation laws which 
throw the burden of industrial accidents 
on society as a whole, instead of the 


victims who are least able to bear it. | 


Under our present industrial regime, un- 
deremployment and unemployment at 


certain seasons and in certain industries | 


are as inevitable as industrial accidents, 
and are as responsible for the suffer- 
ing they cause. 

My experience with the Commission 
on Industrial Relations has been a reve- 
lation to me of the industrial importance 
of the men who every winter are forced 
into bread lines and municipal lodging 
houses. Public opinion is beginning to 
concede that a very large proportion of 
these men are not responsible for their 
plight. What very few of us realize is 
that they are not only not to blame, but 
that many of our most essential indus- 
tries could not be carried on today with- 
out the existence of this great army of 
homeless wanderers. 

The cold fact is that great industries 
are organized on a basis that absolutely 
requires the maintenance of a huge class 
of migratory, homeless men, men to 
whom marriage and the privilege of citi- 
zenship are denied, and whose circum- 
stances are such as to bar them from 
every comfort and enjoyment that make 
life worth the living. 

The cutting of timber, the harvesting 
of great crops of grain and fruit in the 
west and middle west, during the sum- 
mer, and of ice in the winter, the con- 
struction of railroads, highways and 
canals, these are only a few of the very 
necessary tasks that depend for their 
doing upon the very men who are now 
the concern of the charity workers and 
sociologists in New York and every other 
big city. 

In the great agricultural states of the 
west, these men are treated with every 
consideration at the beginning of the 
harvest, and as hoboes and tramps the 
instant their work is done. Railroad 
employes and town constables allow 
them to ride free on their way to the 
harvests. On their return they are 
thrown from the cars, put in jail, fined 
by magistrates, and stigmatized as un- 
desirables whose presense is a men- 
ace. 

What turns a man into a migratory 
laborer, then into a hobo, then a hope- 
less vagabond? The time is past when 
a society claiming to be intelligent and 
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By FRANK P. WALSH 


Christian can ease its conscience by as- 
cribing it to intemperance and shiftless- 
ness. Read the reports of our investiga- 
tors, Mr. Speek and Mr. Duffus, both 
conservative men with a thorough train- 
ing in scientific investigation. During 
the past year they have traveled about 





from harvest to harvest, from lumber 
camp to construction camp, working and 
living with the men and studying care- 
fully hundreds of individual cases. 
Our investigation has shown that a 
very large proportion of homeless, vaga- 
bond laborers started in life as ambitious, 
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industrious boys, and that they have be- 
come hoboes because circumstances gave 
them little choice. Suppose a boy is 
brought up in a mill town of New Eng- 
land and goes into the mill with his 
father to learn his father’s trade. Sup- 
pose that about the time he becomes 
proficient, new machinery is invented 
which wipes out that trade in a day. 
Suppose there is no work left for him of 
any kind—a very likely supposition in a 
mill town dependent on one industry— 
or suppose he is faced with the choice of 
either working for less than a living 
wage, side by side with newly arrived 
immigrants, or seeking his fortunes in 
the big world outside. He chooses the 
latter. He now has.no trade—only his 
ambition and industry and healthy body. 
He leaves his girl behind him, and gets 
a job with a bridge gang. In four 
months the bridge is completed, and he 
is laid off. He goes to the nearest labor 
market, finds cheap lodging, and haunts 
the employment offices. Just as his funds 
are exhausted he gets a job as laborer 
in a packing house. The dull season ar- 
rives six months later, and again he is 
laid off. Again he goes to the cheap 
lodging house and lives on his savings. 
He becomes a little discouraged. His 
hope of sending for the girl is now a lit- 
tle dimmed. His savings are gone be- 
fore he can find another job, and that 
seems to be the formula. The next time 
he is laid off he goes with a friend to one 
of those “flop houses” that are managed 
by the proprietor of the saloon on the 
first floor. He has acquired some of the 
reckless live-for-the-moment philosophy 
of his companions. His dreams of a 


home and family have faded, and to stop 
thinking about it he begins to drink. I’ve 
gone far enough to give an idea of the 
process that is described in scores and 
hundreds of detailed life-histories gath- 
ered by our investigators. 

The decency, sobriety and industry of 
large numbers of men whom circum- 
stances have forced into a life of wan- 
dering is a tribute to the inherent good- 
ness of humanity. The failure of large 
numbers of others in these regards is one 
that no man more fortunate has a right 
to condemn. What we all should con- 
demn, what we should cry from the 
housetops, is the shame of an industrial 
organization that destroys the bodies and 
souls of its most useful servants. 

In the organized trades, English ex- 
perience indicates that unemployment 
insurance can be administered success- 
fully with the codperation of the labor 
unions, payments to come from a fund 
to which the employer and the state 
contribute. 

For the migratory workers who fill up 
our big cities every winter, might we not 
institute a federal system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, financed perhaps by a 
tax on the incomes of those who control 
and enjoy the profits of our great in- 
dustries? These workers are citizens 
of the republic, and not of any state or 
city. They should be useful and hon- 
ored citizens, and if there is no work for 
them during three months in the year, 
society should pay its debt to them by 
insuring them winters of comfort and 
security, under conditions that would 
permit marriage and the other essen- 
tials of a normal and healthy life. 


Such a scheme of insurance could be 
administered wisely and efficiently with 
the aid of the system of federal em- 
ployment agencies which this Commis- 
sion recommends. 

If our unskilled laborers could live 
normal lives, with homes and families, 
the problem of organizing them for col- 
lective bargaining might be solved. And 
eventually they might win for themselves 
their full share of what they produced, 
so that state insurance would become 
unnecessary. 

In Detroit, Henry Ford, with his min- 
imum wage of $5 has shown how to make 
good citizens. Our investigators have 
found that a decent wage bears fruit 
with astonishing promptness in strength- 
ened family life and individual character. 
The problem is more economic than 
moral. 


A Distinction 


Patient—But, doctor, you are not 
asking $5 for merely taking a cinder 
out of my eye? 

Specialist—Er—no. My charge is 
for removing a foreign substance from 
the cornea. 


Candid 


“What is your position on this ques- 
tion?” asked the advocate of votes for 
women. 

The congressman thought a minute 
and then replied, 

“Very uncomfortable.” 
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